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Why 
Study 
French? 


Ontario's schools must 
enable students to build a 
basic foundation for later 
learning and successful 
adult life. The 3 R's — read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic 
— have a high standing in 
our educational priorities, 
but there is much more to 
education than these funda- 
mental skills. We expect that 
our students will learn about 
our history, our literature, 
our geography, and our 
democratic way of life. We 
expect that they will learn 
to think for themselves, to 
develop self-confidence, and 
to acquire moral values that 
will give them strength of 
character. In short, we expect 
that our schools will help 
young people to acquire the 
academic and the social 
foundation that will equip 
them to become responsible 
members of our society and 
to use their abilities fully. 


Learning a second lan- 
guage is part of this foun- 
dation. It is part of being 
Canadian. Between 5 and 

6 per cent of Ontario's popu- 
lation is French-speaking; 
French is the mother tongue 
of one-quarter of all Cana- 
dians and one of Canadd's 
two official languages; 
French is also one of the 
international languages of 
the world and one of the six 
official languages of the 
United Nations. If we want 
young people to mature into 
well-rounded and respon- 
sible adults, it is important 
that they be given oppor- 
tunities to learn about their 
nation and to broaden their 
horizons by exploring the 
French language and 
culture. 


What Are the 
Ministry's 
Goals? 


The Ministry of Education's 
goals are: 


e to increase the basic level 
of knowledge of French 
among pupils in English- 
language schools; 


to provide increased 
opportunities for students 
who have the interest and 
ability to achieve a 
meaningful level of bilin- 
gualism; 


to develop in our young 
people an increased 
appreciation for the pres- 
ence of French as a major 
cultural element in Cana- 
dian life. 


The ministry encourages 
school boards, by means of 
grants and other incentives, 
to increase the availability 
and depth of programs in 
French for students in ele- 
mentary and secondary 
schools. 


How Is French 
Taught in 
Ontario? 


The principal aim of On- 
tario’s French programs is to 
develop communication 
skills. Listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing skills 
are developed gradually and 
naturally in these programs 
through the interaction of 
speaker and listener, writer 
and reader. 


Our schools offer the 
following three kinds of 
French-as-a-second- 
language (FSL) programs: 


CoreFrench Students 
study the French language 
from twenty to forty minutes 


a day. 


Extended French Students 
study the subject of French 
for forty minutes a day and 
also take, for the full year, at 
least one other complete 
subject in which French is 
the language of instruction. 


Immersion French Students 
take half or more of their 
total school program in 
French for at least one year. 
They study the French lan- 
guage and two or more other 
subjects taught in French. 


As a result of the extensive 
research into FSL programs 
in Ontario that it has fundec 
over a fifteen-year period, 
the Ministry of Education 
recognizes these three types 
of programs as valid ap- 
proaches to the teaching of 
FSL, and the government 
provides grants for all three. 


For core programs the 
ministry encourages boards 
to provide forty minutes of 
instruction daily beginning 
in Grade 4, or a total of 1200 
hours from the starting point 
of the French program to 
the final year of secondary 
school (Policy/Program 
Memorandum No. 17). 


Individual school boards 
decide on the nature and 
extent of the FSL programs 
in their schools and submit 
their program plans annu- 
ally to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for approval. 


Must Students 
Learn French? 


Local school boards have 
a large degree of flexibility 
to decide the type and ex- 
tent of the FSL programs that 
they will offer, based on the 
needs and wishes of their 


a 
constituents. 


Beginning in September 
1984, all students will nor- 
mally be required to study 
French in Grades 7 and 8 
for at least sixty hours per 
year, or twenty minutes per 
day. The introduction of 
French before Grade 7 
remains a decision of the 
local school board. 


Where a core program in 
French is offered before 
Grade 7, it is considered to 
be an integral part of the 
curriculum for the grade or 
grades involved. The full 
participation of all the stu- 
dents enrolled in those 
grades is normally required. 


Students entering second- 
ary school in September 1984 
or later will normally be re- 
quired to complete one credit 
course in French to earn the 
Ontario Secondary School 
Diploma. This credit can 
be taken at the basic, 
general, or advanced level 
of difficulty. Students should 
choose the level of their 
French course according to 
their educational goals and 
their ability in French. 


Any exceptions to the ele- 
mentary or secondary school 
requirements might include 
avery few individuals whose 
interests, in the opinion of 
their parents or guardians, 
after consultation with the 
principal, are best served 
by exemption. Students 
with special needs should 
participate if it is to their 
advantage. 


Where extended or immer- 
sion French programs are 
offered in one or more 
schools within a board, they 
are optional programs. Indi- 
vidual students and their 
parents decide whether to 
apply for admission. The 
ministry requires that pro- 
grams in which English is 
the language of instruction 
remain available in each 
school board for students 
who do not want to enrol in 
extended or immersion 
French (Education Act, 1983, 
section 8 (1) (y)). 


What Type of 
French Do the 
Students Learn? 


The French taught in Ontario 
schools is standard inter- 
national French. Students 
learn the type of French 
spoken and understood by 
educated speakers of the 
language. Their accent will 
be influenced by their teach- 
er's accent. Franco-Ontarian, 
Quebec, French, Haitian, 
Belgian, Moroccan, and 
Swiss are some of the ac- 
cents represented among 
Ontario's teachers of French 
as a second language. 


There are some differ- 
ences not only in accent but 
also in vocabulary between 
Canadian and European 
French. For this reason edu- 
cators involved in teaching 
or writing French programs 
in Ontario are encouraged 
to include Canadian vocab- 
ulary in their programs. As 
well, French-Canadian liter- 
ature is a part of the curricu- 
lum inthe secondary school. 


What Can 
Students Achieve? 


In the past there has been 
widespread misunderstand- 
ing of what students can 
achieve in French instruc- 
tional programs. Much of 
the misunderstanding has 
arisen from the use of the 
word bilingual. 


It is not the aim of Ontario 
schools to make every stu- 
dent fully bilingual. Rather, 
they attempt to provide 
all students in English- 
language schools with the 
opportunity to achieve a 
basic usable knowledge of 
French and to provide those 
students who want to work 
towards bilingualism with 
the opportunity to study 
French more intensively. 


There are many factors 
that contribute directly to 
the effectiveness of French 
instructional programs. The 
quality of teaching and of 
the curriculum is of great 
importance. Another key 
factor is the number of hours 
of instruction in French or in 
other subjects taught in 
French. The more hours that 
students spend studying in 
French, the higher their lev- 
el of achievement is likely 
to be. 


What can an average stu- 
dent be reasonably expectec 
to achieve by the end of the 
secondary school program? 
Three achievement levels 
have been defined: 


The basic achievement 
level After 1200 hours of 
French instruction, the suc- 
cessful student: 


e has a fundamental knowl- 
edge of the language — 
an active vocabulary of 
3000 to 5000 words and 
about 100 basic sentence 
patterns; 


can participate in simple 
conversation; 
can read, with the aid of a 


dictionary, standard texts 
on subjects of interest; 


e is capable of resuming ~ 
the study of French in later 
life if the desire or need 
arises; 


has developed a basic 
knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the culture and 
aspirations of French- 
speaking Canadians. 


This basic achievement leve. 
is a reasonable expectation 
for students who follow a 
core program of forty min- 
utes per day for ten years, 01 
the equivalent. 


The middle achievement 
level After 2100 hours of 
French instruction, the suc- 
cessful student: 


| 


© can read newspapers and 
_ books in which he/she is 
interested with the occa- 
sional help of a dictionary; 


® can understand radio and 
television news and other 
programs that are of per- 
sonal interest; 


® can participate adequate- 
ly in conversation; 


e has absorbed information 
| about the culture, society, 
_ customs, economy, gov- 
ernment, and institutions 
_ of a French-speaking 
community; 


e could function quite well 

_ ina French-speaking com- 
munity after a few months’ 
residence. 


This middle achievement 
level should be attainable if 
the core program is extended 
through the addition of one 
or more other subjects taught 
in French. When French is 
used as the language of in- 
struction in a subject, in 
addition to being taught as 
a subject itself, students are 
provided with the opportu- 
nity and motivation to use 
it. Students striving to attain 
this level also need opportu- 
nities to interact with their 
French-speaking peers 
through exchanges, summer 
camps, or travel. 


| 


The top achievement 

level After 5000 hours of 
French instruction, the suc- 
cessful student: 


e could take further educa- 


tion with French as the 
language of instruction at 
the college or university 
level — that is, under- 
stand lectures, write 
papers, and take part in 
class discussions; 


could accept employment 
using French as the work- 
ing language or live ina 
French community after a 
short orientation period; 


can participate easily in 
conversation; 


understands and appreci- 
ates the emotional atti- 
tudes and commonly held 
values of members of a 
French-speaking com- 
munity. 


This top achievement level 
should be attainable through 
immersion programs in 
which French is not only the 
medium in which subjects 
are taught, but also the 
means of communication in 
the classroom and, as much 
as possible, beyond the 
classroom. Students striving 
to attain this level also need 
opportunities to interact with 
their French-speaking peers 
through exchanges, summer 
camps, or travel. 


How Do Students 
Choose the 
Right Program? 


Core French programs give 
students the opportunity to 
develop a basic, usable 
command of the French lan- 
guage. When interest or 
need arises, this basic 
command can be increased 
through further study or by 
living in a French-speaking 
community. 


Extended French pro- 
grams give students the 
opportunity to develop 
greater fluency in French. 
By studying one or more 
other subjects in French, 
they increase the range of 
their vocabulary and their 
ability to use French to ex- 
press personal ideas. Their 
interest in these other sub- 
jects can also give more 
meaning to their study of 
the language. 


Immersion French pro- 
grams use the same ap- 
proach as extended French 
programs, but they include 
more subjects taught in the 
French language. Students 
take at least half of their 
school program using French 
as the language of instruc- 
tion. Those who continue in 
these programs until they 
reach Grade 12 or the 
Ontario Academic Course 
level can learn to speak and 
understand French almost 
as well as someone ina 
French-speaking family. 


School boards decide the 
type of French programs 
that they will offer in their 
schools. They consider the 
wishes of the parents and 
students in their communi- 
ties and the number of stu- 
dents who can be brought 
together for instruction. The 
Ministry of Education pro- 
vides funding to encourage 
school boards to offer the 
French programs that the 
local parents want for their 
children. Parents and stu- 
dents then consider their 
own educational goals in 
choosing among the pro- 
grams offered by their local 
school boards. 


How Do Students 
Learn French 
Outside the 
‘Classroom? 


‘A student needs to apply in 
the outside world the skills 
and concepts learned in the 
classroom. Thoughtful 
adults regularly help chil- 
dren and adolescents to 
‘apply mathematical con- 
cepts and English skills 
learned at school, but many 
Ontario students do not 
have opportunities to apply 
French skills in their every- 
day lives. Yet the expecta- 
tion is that they will be able 
to communicate in French. 
To become more fluent and 
confident, students need to 
juse French outside the 
school setting. 


French-language news- 
papers and magazines can 
provide real-life reading 
materials. French radio and 
television programming is 
lalso available in many 
regions of Ontario. Assisted 
by the authentic cultural 
context of these media, stu- 
‘dents can begin to under- 
stand everyday French. 


Fortunately, student ex- 
changes have in recent 
years provided a break- 
through to communication 
in French for many thou- 
sands of Ontario students. 
Since French-speaking stu- 
dents in Quebec and else- 
where need experience in 
English, exchanges are ben- 
eficial to both French and 
English speakers. French 
and English students find in 
an exchange both the oppor- 
tunity and the motivation to 
inspire them to use their 
second language in prac- 
tical, meaningful ways. A 
bilingual exchange can 
bring to students of French a 
cultural awareness and a 
willingness to use the lan- 
guage that are difficult to 
achieve in the classroom. 


School boards, teachers, 
and parents are urged to 
make the most of all avail- 
able bilingual-exchange 
opportunities. Student con- 
tacts — letters, tapes, photo- 
graphs — both before and 
after the visits, help student 
exchanges to achieve maxi- 
mum impact. Some families 
can also arrange for summer- 
camp experiences or family 
travel in a French environ- 
ment. Such experiences per- 
mit students to live in French 
and break through the lan- 
guage barrier. 


Who Plans the 
Curriculum? 


School boards and teachers 
plan curricula to suit their 
own situations. These cur- 
ricula must follow existing 
ministry guidelines. The 
development of detailed 
courses of study, appropri- 
ate to the type of program, 
starting grade, time allo- 
cation, and the students in 
individual school boards, is 
a local responsibility. 


For the core program the 
pertinent guideline is 
French, Core Programs, 
1980. It provides direction 
for programs from Kinder- 
garten to the end of second- 
ary school. Once an instruc- 
tional sequence in core 
French has begun, the pro- 
gram must continue uninter- 
rupted to the final year in 
which French is offered. 


In extended and immer- 
sion French programs, the 
specific requirements for 
studying French language 
arts are not prescribed in 
Ministry of Education guide- 
lines; courses of study are a 
local responsibility. For sub- 
jects other than French itself 
that are taught in French in 
these programs, school 
boards and teachers follow 
the same guidelines as they 
would if that subject were 
being taught in English. In 
the Primary and Junior Divi- 
sions they use the basic 
Primary-Junior circular 
The Formative Years. In the 


Intermediate and Senior 
Divisions they base their 
programs on the appropri- 
ate subject guidelines. To 
assist in the preparation of 
these programs, the Minis- 
try of Education has distrib- 
uted sample elementary 
school courses developed by 
school boards that are expe- 
rienced in extended and im- 
mersion French instruction. 


Any FSL program should 
involve students in a 
planned sequence of learn- 
ing experiences that pro- 
vide opportunities for steady 
growth in knowledge and 
skills. In a well-articulated 
program there should be no 
gaps, no unnecessary repe- 
tition, and no restarting from 
the beginning. Students in 
elementary schools who 
have taken extended or im- 
mersion French should have 
the opportunity to continue 
such programs in the sec- 
ondary panel. 


School boards are asked 
to follow these planning 
principles: 


e When selecting pub- 
lished program materials 
for the subject of French, 
school boards must en- 
sure that the materials 
are sequential so that the 
total program will be well 
articulated. 


e Where a board produces 
and uses its own mate- 
rials, it must ensure that 


permission has been ob- 
tained for the inclusion of 
any copyright materials. 
The material produced 
must be designed to cre- 
ate a sequence with any 
published materials that 
will be introduced later. 


Provision should be made 
for dealing with varying 
levels of student achieve- 
ment in core French pro- 
grams, particularly in the 
Intermediate and Senior 
Divisions. 


French teachers must be 
fluent in French and 
trained in the methodol- 
ogy of second-language 
teaching. 


Provision should be made 
for the continuous evalua- 
tion both of the program 
itself and of student 
achievement. A package 
of sample test instruments 
designed to assess stu- 
dents’ ability to under- 
stand and to express 
themselves in spoken and 
written French has been 
distributed to school 
boards by the Ministry of 
Education and is avail- 
able to the public through 
the Ontario Government 
Bookstore. These materi- 
als are called The Ontario 
Assessment Instrument 
Pool: FSL. School boards 
are encouraged to use 
these sample instruments 
for guidance in building 
their own complete evalu- 
ation programs. 


How Are Extended 
and Immersion 
Programs 
Organized? 


In extended French pro- 
grams students study the 
subject of French plus at 
least one other complete 
subject taught in French for 
a full year. In immersion 
French programs students 
ake half or more of their 
:otal school program in 
French for at least one year. 
They study the French lan- 
juage plus two or more sub- 
ects taught in French. 


School boards may decide 
to begin an extended or im- 
mersion French program in 
the Primary, Junior, or Inter- 
mediate Division and may 
choose any subject in the 
curriculum except English 
language arts as a subject 
to be taught in French. Some 
boards teach art, music, or 
physical education using 
French as the language of 
instruction. Others teach 
environmental studies, 
mathematics, science, or 
social studies in French. The 
more communication skills 
there are involved in the 
learning activities of a sub- 
ject — the more they require 
listening and speaking, 
reading and writing — the 
more that subject will help 
students to develop their 
skills in French. 


In full immersion pro- 
grams, one common pattern 
is for students to take their 
total program in French from 
Kindergarten to the end of 
Grade 2 or 3, when English 
language arts is introduced. 
The percentage of the pro- 
gram taught in French then 
gradually decreases until 
the program becomes 50 per 
cent French and 50 per cent 
English by Grade 5 or 6 and 
continues that way. In an- 
other pattern of full immer- 
sion students begin the pro- 
gram in Grade 6 or 7, and 
from that point the program 
gradually decreases to half- 
day immersion. 


In one pattern of partial 
immersion, students spend 
half of the school day in 
French and half in English 
throughout their school 
years, or from Grade 6 or 7 
on. 


Some school boards favour 
programs that begin at an 
age when the student can 
participate in the decision 
to undertake a more inten- 
sive French program. 


For students to maintain 
and increase the French- 
language skills they are 
developing, extended and 
immersion programs should 
continue into the secondary 
school. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation encourages school 
boards to offer students a 
French language-arts course 
appropriate to their level of 
skill, plus the same portion 
of their program taught in 
French as was available at 
the elementary school level. 
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Can Every 

School Board Offer 
Extended and 
Immersion 

French Programs? 


To decide whether to offer 
extended and immersion 
French programs, school 
boards consider many 
questions: 


e Is there sufficient parent, 
student, and ratepayer 
interest in these programs 
to warrant a serious study 
of their feasibility? 


e Can enough students be 
assembled in each school 
being considered to pro- 
vide continuity as the pro- 
grams advance through 
the grades? 


e Will parents be respon- 
sible for their children’s 
transportation to the 
intensive French pro- 
grams, or will the board 
budget for providing this 
transportation? 


e Will the extended and 


immersion French pro- 
grams be located in cen- 
tres devoted exclusively 
to students in those pro- 
grams, or will they be 
placed in schools that 
also run the regular 
English-language pro- 
gram? Are there enough 
students entering the 
schools involved to sup- 
port both an English- 
language and an exten- 
ded or immersion French 
stream? 


Will children be allowed 
to enter the program after 
the initial year only if 
their French background 
is adequate, or will be- 
ginners be admitted in 
the later grades? 


What remedial assist- 
ance will be provided for 
students whose French 
is inadequate for the 
program? 


Will special provision for 
gifted and talented chil- 
dren be made within the 
extended and immersion 
French programs, or will 
parents have to choose 
between an English- 
language gifted program 
and the intensive French 
programs? 


Since beginners in immer- 
sion or extended French 
programs cannot be prop- 
erly taught together with 
a more advanced class, 
will there be enough stu- 
dents to avoid split-grade 
classes at least until later 
grades? 


Can the board attract 
to its schools sufficient 
qualified staff to teach 
these programs? 


How will the school boarc 
open up teaching posi- 
tions to permit the hiring 
of staff with the qualifica: 
tions for extended and 
immersion French teach- 
ing when this becomes 
necessary? 


Is there a person quali- 
fied in FSL and familiar 
with intensive French 
programs who will co- 
ordinate these programs 
for the board, planning 
both their implementa- 
tion and arrangements ~ 
for teacher in-service 
training? 


What budget will the 
school board provide for 
the purchase of French- 
language textbooks and 
library resources and a 
curriculum development 


In September 1983, fifty- 


six school boards in Ontari 
were operating extended © 
and/or immersion French 
programs. 


What 
Qualifications 
Does a Teacher 
Need to 

Teach French? 


Teachers must hold an On- 
tario Teaching Certificate 
and have training in teach- 
ing FSL or hold equivalent 
qualifications from another 
province in Canada. 


To gain admission toa 
teacher-training course in 
FSL, candidates must have 
the ability to communicate 
well in both written and 
spoken French. When hiring 
FSL teachers, school boards 
check for this ability by con- 
ducting part of the hiring 
interview in French. 


To teach subjects other 
than French itself in extend- 
ed and immersion French 
programs, teachers must be 
competent in both the sub- 
ject area and FSL teaching 
methods, and they must 
speak French with near- 
native fluency. 


The Ministry of Education 
offers two further qualifying 
courses in FSL methodology 
beyond the initial course. 
Teachers obtain specialist 
certification after success- 
fully completing the three 
courses. 
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How Are the 


School Board's 
French Programs 
Funded? 


French as a second lan- 
guage, as a basic compo- 
nent of the school program, 
is funded in the same way 
as are other elementary and 
secondary school programs, 
through local education 
taxes and provincial grants 
to school boards. In the late 
1960s Ontario's Ministry of 
Education began to provide 
supplementary grants for 
French instruction to school 
boards in an effort to en- 
courage them to expand their 
FSL programs. Soon after 
this, the federal Department 
of the Secretary of State 
began to provide grants to 
the provinces based on the 
number of FSL students they 
had and the time that these 
students spent studying FSL. 
These federal funds help 
Ontario with its FSL grants 
to school boards. Provincial 
and federal funding has 
greatly assisted the expan- 
sion of FSL programs in our 
schools. 


The Ministry of Education 
bases its FSL grants on the 
patterns outlined in tables | 
and 2. Note that the dollar 
figures given in these tables 
are reviewed annually. 


Table 1 


Elementary Schools 


Division! Minutes Accumulated Amount per Pupil 
of French Hours of French Recognized for 
per Day asofSeptember 1? Grant in 19843 
Primary and 20-39 NA: $103 
Junior 
40+ 0-119 $103 
40+ 120-359 $154° 
40+ 360+ $211 
150+ N.A. $211 
JK/K 75 +6 N.A. $211 
Intermediate 20-39 N.A. $ 70 
(elementary) 
40+ 0-239 $ 70 
40+ 240-359 $154 
40+ 360+ $211 
150+6 N.A. $211 
1. Primary-Junior = Junior 3. The Ministry of Education the funds provided by the 
Kindergarten through makes an estimate for the provincial grant and the ac- 
Grade 6 province of the average tual cost of the program is 


i) 


JK/K = Junior Kindergarten or 
Kindergarten 

Intermediate (elementary) 
= Grades 7, 8 


. lo convert minutes of French 


per day into accumulated 
hours of French per year, 
multiply the minutes by three. 


The number in the accumu- 
lated hours column refers to 
hours accumulated before 
September 1 of the current 
school year. 


extra cost to school boards 
of offering FSL programs. 
This is the amount per pupil 
recognized for grants. 


The grant rate for each school 
board varies according to the 
total assessment on which it 
levies taxes. It is also dif- 
ferent for the elementary and 
secondary panels. The grant 
rate for FSL is calculated so 
that, on average, the province 
assumes 75 per cent of FSL 
costs. The difference between 


paid through local taxation. 
4. N.A. = not applicable. 


5. At least forty minutes a day 
of French instruction are re- 
quired to obtain the higher 
levels of funding, no matter 
how many hours have been 
accumulated. 


6. These time allocations are 


for French plus other subjec 


taught in French. 


[able 2 Secondary Schools 


Division! Accumulated Amount per Credit 
| Hours of French Recognized for 
as of September 1? Grant in 19849 
Intermediate 0-359 $ 28 
(secondary) 
| 360-539 $ 42 
540+ $ 56 
Another subject $ 70 
taught in French 
Senior 0-539 $ 28 
540-719 $ 42 
| 720+ $ 56 
| Another subject $108 


Intermediate (Secondary) 
= Grades 9, 10 
Senior = Grades 11, 12, OAC 


_Toconvert minutes of French 
_ per day into accumulated 
hours of French per year, mul- 
_tiply the minutes by three. 


The number in the accumu- 
| lated hours column refers to 
| hours accumulated before 
September 1 of the current 


school year. 
| 
{ 


| 


taught in French 


. The Ministry of Education 


makes an estimate for the 
province of the average extra 
cost to school boards of 
offering FSL programs. This 
is the amount per pupil 
recognized for grants. 


The grant rate for each school 
board varies according to the 
total assessment on which it 
levies taxes. It is also dif- 
ferent for the elementary and 
secondary panels. The grant 
rate for FSL is calculated so 
that, on average, the province 
assumes 75 per cent of FSL 
costs. The difference between 
the funds provided by the 
provincial grant and the 
actual cost of the program is 
paid through local taxation. 


In addition to these amounts, 
school boards will receive $2625 
for each new credit course 
established in an English- 
language secondary school in 
1984 for the French-language 
portion of its extended or 
immersion program, to a maxi- 
mum of four courses per grade 
in any school. Eligible courses 
include a course in the subject 
of French especially designed 
for these programs and other 
subjects taught in French. 
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Where Can I 
Find Out More 
About FSL 
Programs? 


The Modern Language 
Centre of the Ontario Insti- 


tute for Studies in Education, 


252 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario M55 1V6 
(416-923-6641), has in its 
library a complete collec- 
tion of research on FSL. OISE 
Publications, at the same 
address, has for sale sev- 
eral useful booklets in 

its Language and Literacy 
series. 


Canadian Parents for 
French offers information 
and advice to parents. The 
association's permanent 


address is 309 Cooper Street, 


Suite 400 B, Ottawa, Ontario 
K2P 0G5 and its handbook 
for parents, So You Want 
Your Child to Learn French, 
can be obtained from that 
address. 


_ The Ontario Government 
Bookstore, 880 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ontario M7A 1N8, 
sells government publica- 
tions, including curriculun 
guidelines and research 
reports of interest to the 
public. They may be ordere: 
by mail from Publications 
Services, 880 Bay Street, 
5th floor, Toronto, Ontario 
M7A 1N8. 


Many Ontario school 
boards publish their own 
brochures or fact sheets 
about their local FSL pro- 
grams. Your local school 
board office will answer 
questions about FSL or 
direct you to the nearest 
regional office of the Minis 
try of Education. 


tegional 
Jifices 
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ventral Ontario Region 
025 Sheppard Avenue East 
suite 3201 

Villowdale, Ontario 

12] 1W4 

416) 491-0330 


astern Ontario Region 
580 Merivale Road 

th Floor 

lepean, Ontario 

(2G 4B5 

513) 225-9210 


99 Larch Street 
th Floor 

sudbury, Ontario 
SE SPs 

705) 675-4401 


| 
lortheastern Ontario Region 


O. Box 3020 

47 McKeown Avenue 
forth Bay, Ontario 
1B 8K7 

705) 474-7210 


fidnorthern Ontario Region 


Northwestern Ontario Region 
P.O. Box 5000 

435 James Street South 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 

P7C 5G6 

(807) 475-1571 


Western Ontario Region 
759 Hyde Park Road 
London, Ontario 

N6H 356 

(519) 472-1440 
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